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Credit  Rating  Before  Dun  and  Bradstreet 

During  the  years  after  tlie  Napoleonic  W'ars  London  merchant 
bankers,  including  Haring  Brothers  and  Comj)any,  faced  new 
complexities  in  the  management  of  their  business.^  Among  the 
new  problems  was  to  find  a  satisfactory  means  of  selecting  trust¬ 
worthy  correspondents.  London  had  become  the  leading  money 
center  of  the  world.  W’ith  that  development  came  a  great  exten¬ 
sion  of  business  for  all  leading  banking  and  mercantile  houses. 
Old  correspondents  in  all  i)arts  of  the  world  increased  their  opera¬ 
tions  with  “The  City”  and  many  new  names  were  added  to  the 
lists  of  correspondents  on  the  books  of  the  Londoners.  The  rela¬ 
tive  standing  of  all  these  changed  from  month  to  month  and  year 
to  year.  Thus,  the  increasing  numbers  and  the  rapidly  changing 
status  of  the  correspondents  afforded  i)lentiful  evidence  that  the 
former  haphazard  collection  of  information  and  the  strictly  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  were  inadequate  for  the  demands  of  safety  and 
prudence. 

To  these  factors,  moreover,  was  added  the  increasing  compe¬ 
tition  esi)ecially  noticeable  after  the  crisis  of  1825-26  within  the 
group  of  London  merchant  hankers  financing  North  American 


information  on  the  Baring  Papers  and  P>arin}?  Brothers  and  Company 
see  R.  VV.  Hidy,  “The  House  of  Baring  and  .American  Trade,”  Bulletin  of 
the  Business  Historical  Society,  vol.  ix,  pp.  71-75. 
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trade  and  marketing  American  bonds.  Baring  Brothers  and  Com¬ 
pany  had  held  a  prominent  position  in  that  business  since  1800  at 
least,  hut  had  shared  it  with  a  relatively  large  number  of  Ci)m])et- 
itors.  After  1826  the  field  came  to  he  dominated  by  about  eight 
houses — Wiggin  and  C(Mn])any,  Wildes  and  Company.  W  ilson  and 
Company,  Lizardi  and  Company.  W.  and  J.  P)rown  and  Company. 
Morrison,  Cryder  and  Company,  X.  M.  Rothschild  and  Sons  (after 
1834),  and  Baring  Brothers  and  Conn)any — and  the  competition 
became  correspondingly  more  intense.  Relaxing  of  rules,  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  concessions,  and  increasing  numbers  on  the 
books  placed  a  premium  upon  accurate  and  systematic  knowledge 
of  the  status  of  corres])ondents  during  the  boom  years  of  the  early 
1830’s.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  success  of  these  great  lenders 
and  brokers  of  credit  depended  in  large  measure  upon  the  safety 
and  reliability  of  their  clients  in  .Xmcrica. 

As  the  Barings  understood  the  term,  a  correspondent  to  he 
reliable  must  he  an  accurate  judge  of  the  currents  of  business,  must 
be  intensely  interested  in  and  devoted  to  his  business  operations, 
must  have  a  ca])ital  ade(juate  to  his  transactions,  must  he  ])rudent, 
and  above  all  must  he  thoroughly  honest.  .Although  a  large  ca])ital 
was  an  attractive  attribute  of  a  corresjiondent.  the  personal  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  leading  jiartner  or  director  of  the  firm  was  of  greater 
importance.  Prudence  and  integrity  were,  indeed,  the  main  indices 
of  reliability  and  trustworthiness.  A  knowledge  of  cajiital  was 
significant  because  the  rules  of  the  Barings  that  a  correspondent 
should  have  no  other  agent  in  London  and  that  the  credit  .should 
not  e.xceed  the  borrower's  cajiital  placed  especial  em])hasis  upon 
that  factor.  P'ven  .so.  a  merchant  might  rer|uest  a  credit  in  excess 
of  his  capital,  if  he  .saw  fit  to  do  .so.  and  the  Barings  would  he 
forced  to  accept  his  word.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  certain 
that  the  prudent  and  honest  man  would  not  contract  debts  in 
e.xcess  of  his  ca])acity  to  ])ay  and  that,  if  his  operations  turned  out 
unsatisfactorily,  he  would  con.scientiou.sly  make  up  any  deficit  in  his 
account. 

With  all  these  considerations  in  mind,  during  the  second  year 
of  their  activity  as  managing  partners  of  Baring  Brothers  and 
Company.  Thomas  Baring,  Jo.slnia  Bates,  and  Humphrey  Mildmay 
decided  that  some  special  arrangement  must  he  drawn  up  for  con¬ 
trolling  the  American  side  of  their  business.  The  number  of  their 


THOMAS  BARING,  1799-1873 
Partner  in  Barinfi  BrotherN  and  Company',  1828-187! 

(I’liotograpli  of  a  painting  at  8  Bisliopsgatc  Street,  London, 
by  permission  of  Baring  Brothers  and  Company) 
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American  corresjionclcnts,  which  had  heen  larj^e  when  they  assumed 
management  of  the  firm,  increased  rapidly  thereafter.  Numerous 
other  American  houses,  many  of  them  unknown  even  to  Bates, 
the  only  American  in  the  firm,  were  ix*titioning  for  accounts.  Yet 
no  special  credit-rating  service  existed  in  either  the  United  States 
or  Great  Britain.  Tappan  and  McKillo])  were  not  to  begin  opera¬ 
tions  in  New  York  until  1»S42.  and  no  Iriiglishmen  even  then  pro¬ 
duced  such  a  specialty  as  a  part  of  the  business  mechanism  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  com])anv  with  its  competitors  Baring  Brothers 
and  Company  was  forced  to  do  its  own  credit  rating. 

Accordingly,  in  October,  l«S2‘k  during  an  extended  journey  of 
survey  of  American  business  firms  and  operations.  Thomas  Baring 
signed  a  contract  with  Thomas  Wren  Ward,  a  retired,  well-to-do 
merchant  of  Boston  and  ])crsonal  friend  of  Bates,  to  the  effect  that 
the  latter  should  act  as  special  resident  agent  of  P>aring  Brothers  and 
Company  in  North  .America.  Ward’s  functions  were  numerous 
and  not  the  least  important  among  them  was  his  evaluation  and 
selection  of  corres|X)ndents.  Fntin  1S2P  to  1853  he  rated  several 
thousand  American  business  men  of  all  ranks  and  types,  whether  or 
not  they  asked  for  credits  from  his  London  ])rincipals.  Tie  was 
expected  to  kce|)  a  weather  eye  upon  those  who  had  current  ac¬ 
counts.  upon  potential  future  clients,  and  upon  those  whose  ac¬ 
counts  had  heen  closed. 

For  -American  credit  rating  Ward  was  the  key  man  in  the 
organization  of  Baring  Brothers  and  Company.  The  hulk  of  the 
business  of  this  T.ondon  house  was  on  .American  account  from 
1828  to  1861.  The  number  ()f  clients  was  always  large,  and  there 
were  numerous  obstacles  in  the  way  of  getting  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  upon  them.  Merchants  were  aver.se  to  writing  particulars  about 
their  neighbors  and  comjietitors.  They  would  tell  much  more  in 
private  conversation,  hut  that  method  involved  continuous  travel. 
ILxperience  through  the  medium  of  an  account,  of  course,  was  an 
effective  but  sometimes  costly  means  of  learning  the  character  of  a 
firm.  Newspapers  carried  relatively  little  commercial  and  financial 
news  regarding  .sjtecific  firms.  Ward  thus  leaned  heavily  u|x>n 
private  conversations  with  f(>rmer  corres])ondcnts  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  of  prospective  clients  and  upon  his  ])crsonal  judgment  of  the 
applicants.  ITis  intimate  connections,  as  a  result  of  traveling  and 
business  dealings^  ranged  from  I’ortland  to  New  Orleans  and 
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from  very  small  merchants  to  presidents  of  the  United  Stales.  He 
must  have  spoken  feelingly  when  he  wrote  to  the  Barings  in 
January,  1833.  “You  are  (juite  right  as  to  the  great  imi)ortance  of 
my  knowing  the  character  well  here — this  is  the  great  desideratum — 
and  I  need  not  say  that  it  is  difticult  to  do  it.” 

In  spite  of  difticulties,  by  1831  the  liarings  had  developed  a 
very  effective  system  of  credit  rating.  From  their  side  of  the 
Atlantic  the  managing  partners  gave  W  ard  estimates,  lists,  and 
reports  iiiM>n  h< discs  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  Continent, 
and  in  the  key  ports  of  the  world  with  which  Americans  were  wont 
to  do  business.  Upon  such  information,  coupled  with  his  own 
knowledge,  \\  ard  was  enabled  to  reach  decisions  as  to  the  activities 
of  these  linns  in  the  United  States.  For  his  part  he  sent  his 
estimates  of  several  thousand  houses  in  the  United  States  to 
London — sometimes  several  in  a  special  letter,  .sometimes  only 
one  in  a  general  letter.  Additional  comments  on  individual  firms 
were  made  as  new  inforniatiitn  came  to  hand.  (.)dd  bits  occasionally 
crept  in,  such  as.  in  an  18.i4  letter.  “Jleckscher  is  married  to  Miss 
Coster — who  will  have  at  least  50  in  £  |£50.000J,"  or,  in  an  1835 
letter,  Augustus  'I  horndike  was  "a  man  of  prudence  in  his  ])ecuniary 
concerns,  and  general  good  sense,  but  fond  of  sporting  and  fishing, 
and  good  living.” 

These  evaluations  were  (juickly  organized  and  systematized. 
.\n  estimate  included  the  location  of  the  linn,  its  capital,  its  par¬ 
ticular  preoccupation  (dry  goods  importing,  iron  imixirting,  im¬ 
port  and  e.xport  commission  business,  cotton  exixirting,  and  so  on), 
its  character — whether  trustworthy  and  honorable  or  unreliable, 
the  amount  of  credit  that  it  was  .safe  to  give  to  it,  the  conditions 
under  which  the  credit  should  be  given,  and  any  special  items 
that  might  have  a  bearing  u|M)n  the  bu.^iness  activities  of  the 
hou.se.  'I'he  Ikirings  assigned  a  number  to  each  new  firm  on  their 
list  and  entered  W  ard's  information  in  a  Private  Remarks  Book. 
Until  1837  both  agent  and  managing  jiartners  customarily  used 
only  the  numbers  in  referring  to  corresjiondents,  presumably  to 
discourage  such  prying  eyes  as  tho.se  of  some  of  the  more  in¬ 
quisitive  sea  captains  carrying  the  mail.  In  1835  W  ard  systema¬ 
tically  went  over  his  (ipinions  of  all  firms  in  his  list,  made  duplicate 
Private  Remark  Books,  and  sent  one  to  London.  Not  all  revisions 
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were  done  so  thorouj*hly,  however;  very  brief  comments  were  con¬ 
sidered  sufticient  in  1833  and  1836. 

W  ard  v'orked  put  a  still  more  convenient  scheme  for  giving 
at  a  glance  a  general  idea  of  the  standing  and  credit  of  all  the 
correspondents — i-ast,  active,  and  potential — of  Haring  Brothers 
and  Company,  At  the  end  of  18.14,  in  January,  1836,  and  in 
January,  1837,  he  sent  to  his  principals  several  lithographed  copies 
of  a  list  (^>f  correspondents,  with  their  respective  numhers  in  a 
column  to  the  left,  separated  into  eleven  classes.  “Foreign  Houses" 
were  in  category  Xo.  1  ;  .\mericjin  houses,  ali)hahetically  arranged 
within  each  group,  were  in  Xos.  J-11.  The  following  is  W  ard’s 
description  of  his  grouping  as  of  January  27,  1837 : 

Xo.  1.  contains  the  h'oreigti  Houses  without  reitard  to  character  or 
standing  hut  alphabetically  arranj^ed. 

2.  may  he  considered  as  Houses  not  only  entirely  safe  for  what 
they  may  do,  hut  likely  to  continue  so  under  any  jmssible  cir¬ 
cumstances.  riiey  jHissess  of  course  different  degrees  of  wealth, 
hut  are  placed  together  in  this  list  on  account  of  wealth,  charac¬ 
ter  and  habits  of  business  taken  together. 

3.  Is  composed  also  of  those  whom  1  consider  as  quite  safe  and 
many  wealthy,  and  many  also  of  your  best  correspondents, 
and  almost  all  of  the  right  sort  of  people,  hut  who  from  the 
extent  or  nature  of  their  business  or  from  circumstances  not 
necessary  to  enter  into,  may  not  he  considered  as  ranking  with 
those  whom  1  suppose  are  to  continue  always  beyond  question. 

4.  Consists  of  a  class  many  of  whom  1  should  consider  safe  and 
some  even  ci  mparatively  rich,  hut  who  from  the  smallness 
of  their  transactions,  or  from  their  having  no  abiding  place 
and  being  .abroad  as  Supercargoes  woukl  not  seem  to  belong 
to  a  class  to  he  trusted  much,  or  at  all  unless  through  me,  and 
it  also  contains  many  wln)  from  their  extension  c>r  want  of 
capital  might  render  it  unsafe  to  trust,  hut  contains  few  or  none 
whose  )iiorals  so  far  as  we  know  is  exception.ahle. 

5.  .\  o  trust,  rius  column  consists  of  those  who  either  have  in>t 
capital  or  are  not  of  that  character  to  render  it  desinahle  to 
trust  them  at  all. 

().  llnitsi's  Inii'iiKi  T’arioiis  coiuic.viovs.  Some  of  whom  arc  safe 
and  even  wealthy,  hut  doing  with  others  renders  it  less  im- 
pi  rtant  to  cultivate  and  more  imitortant  to  look  after. 

7.  Jliuisi’s  Jhii  imi  other  coiuuwuois.  .\re  those  contained  in  our 
numhers,  hut  doing  business  wholly  with  others. 

8.  J ton  t  knoze.  1  his  class  contains  many  whom  I  have  never 
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known  and  with  whom  you  do'  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
active  acciAint  or  been  exposed  in  any 'way,  and  of  many  others 
of  whom  my  imperfect  knowledge  might  rather  mislead  than 
be  useful.  They  are  therefore  left  Uj  take  their  chance  sup¬ 
posing  ycu  will  not  trust  except  where  you  may  have  certain 
knowledge  of  your  own. 

9.  railed. 

10.  Dissolved,  and  some  failed. 

11.  Dead. 

The  following;  samples  will  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  lists 
described : 

So.  I 

545.  Alsop  &  Co.,  Lima 
562.  Gisborne  &  Co.,  Calcutta 
953.  Solomon  I  leine,  Hamburg 
96l.  Hope  &  Co.,  Amsterdam 
975.  Hottinguer  &  Co.,  Paris 
935.  Stieglitz  &  CO..  St.  Petersburg 
617.  Thomas  Wilson  &  Co.,  London 

611.  Zimmerman,  brazier  &  Co.,  Buenos  Aires.  '* 


So.  J 

398.  Atkins  Adams 

439.  Also]),  \\  etmore  &  Co. 

Kichard  Alsop 
525.  William  Appleton 
573.  Atkinson  &  Rollins 
1063.  Xathan  Api)let(  n 
21.  John  Belknap 
24.  Bryant  &  Sturgis 


So.  3 

1153.  Stevens.  Tisher  &  Co. 

1154.  Kdward  Stanley 
ll(M).  Suydam  &  York 
13U5.  Scudder,  Cordis  &  Co. 

150.  Israel  Thorndike 
218.  Larkin  Turner 
467.  Charles  Tappan 
()54.  Daniel  Treadwell 
()85.  Talbot.  Olyphant  &  Ci). 


'file  .system  did  not  work  perfectly.  As  the  mana^injj  partners 
and  Ward  grew  older,  all  of  them  tended  to  rely  more  heavily 
tiiH>n  the  old,  established  correspondents.  During  the  ’fifties  Bates 
and  Baring  urged  Ward  and  his  son  and  successor  as  agent, 
S.  (i.  Ward,  to  he  sure  to  keep  careful  watch  for  reliable,  young, 
and  ambitious  men  and  houses.  Just  before  his  retirement  in 
1<S53  r,  W  .  W  ard  was  called  an  “antediluvian”  by  the  leading 
])artner  of  a  newly  e.stahlished  firm  in  Boston.  Concentration 
of  correspondents  in  the  Xew  h'ngland  area,  one  notable  result 
of  the  .system,  might  not  he  considered  desirable  during  the 
years  when  New  York  was  taking  a  marked  lead  in  the  foreign 
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and  domestic  commerce  of  tlie  country.  This  was  offset  by  the 
desire  of  the  Barjnjj^s  to  maintain  a  list  of  safe  clients,  and  New 
Yorkers  were  considered  more  speculative  and  adventurous  than 
New  Englanders.  Moreover,  Ward,  even  according  to  his  friend 
Bates,  who  thought  him  “undouhtedly  the  safest  man  we  can 
have,”  had  “no  small  change  in  conversation  to  put  people  in  good 
humour,”  and,  though  the  most  valued  correspondents  thought 
very  highly  of  him.  he  was  not  popular  with  the  “middling  class.”- 

Nevertheless.  the  general  result  was  very  satisfactory.  Com¬ 
menting  upon  his  list  of  correspondents  in  1843,  at  the  end  of  the 
worst  depression  the  Barings  were  to  experience  until  the  eighteen- 
seventies,  W  ard  noted  that  "of  250  pronounced  undoubted  [No.  2] 
in  1835 — only  16  have  failed.  all  the  rest  now  undoubted — and 
of  245  pronounced  as  likely  to  continue  good  [No.  3J,  22  have 
failed — and  of  280  of  the  third  class  [No.  4J,  45  have  failed.” 
Considering  the  time  and  the  severity  of  the  pressure,  that  record 
.stainls  as  a  remarkable  tribute  to  his  judgment  of  men  and  business 
Ivnx not  to  mention  the  effectiveness  of  the  system.  And  the 
B.iniiL:,'  continued  it  at  least  to  1871,  that  is,  as  long  as  any  members 
of  liie  1828  group  of  partners  maintained  their  connections  with 
the  firm.  R.  W’.  Hidy, 

W  heaton  College. 

Japan’s  Great  Business  Family 

The  Mitsui  family  entered  business  at  least  three  full  centuries 
ago.  It  has  passed  tlirough  mercantile  to  financial  capitalism.  It  is 
now  a  key  firm  in  Japan’s  national  economy  and  in  the  war  with 
China. 

In  1933  the  Mitsui  firm  ])ublished  in  ICnglish  an  excellent  brief 
book  entitled  The  House  of  Mitsui:  a  Reeord  of  Three  Centuries: 
Bast  History  and  Present  linter prises  ('I'okyo,  1933).  Just  this 
year  (1939)  there  was  ])ubli.s]ied  in  Bo.ston  a  ])opular  work  hy 
( )land  I).  Russell,  entitled  The  House  of  Mitsui,  'fhis  hook  pre¬ 
sents  the  history  of  the  firm  against  the  background  of  the  economic 
and  ])olitical  history  of  Japan. 


-l>arinK  Papers.  Miscellaneous  Correspoiulence,  Joshua  Pates  to  Paring  Proth- 
ers  and  Company.  April  26,  1S41. 


Dickens’  Brother  and  Western  Railroad 
Publicity 

Amonjj^  the  manuscript  collections  deiwsited  in  the  Baker 
Library  are  the  Land  Department  records  of  the  Burlington  and 
Missouri  River  Railroad,  now  part  of  the  Chicago.  Burlington 
&  Quincy  Railroad.  The  letter  reproduced  helow  came  to  light 
while  tliese  records  were  being  investigated  for  the  Land  and 
Colonization  History  of  the  Burlington  now  in  preparation. 

LAND  DEPARTMENT 
Illinois  Central  Rail  Road  Co. 
Chicago,  March  22nd,  1865 

J’ersoml 

C.  E.  Perkins,  Esq. 

B.  &  M.  R.R.  Co.,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Dear  Sir, — 

In  conversation  with  Mr.  Daggy,  my  personal  &  intimate  friend, 

&  Secretary  of  this  Department,  with  whom  1  have  been  officially 
connected  the  past  five  years,  he  alluded  to  your  letter  to  him  of 
20th  Inst. 

.\s  corresponding  clerk  of  this  Office  I  have  had  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  Ix'coming  perfectly  familiar  with  land  matters,  &  after  a 
nine  years  residence  in  this  Country,  1  know  something  about  the 
routine  of  business, —  as  established  in  America,  of  which  I  am  a 
Citizen. 

.\s  a  brother  of  Charles  Dickens,  the  English  Author,  I  have 
picked  up  a  smattering  of  literary  "ability,"  that  might  be  useful  in 
getting  up  land  pamphlets  &c..  and  I  might  he  able  to  “guild  the  frame, 
without  spoiling  the  i)icture." 

But  as  I  am  now  in  receipt  of  $1400  a  year,  and  the  last  three 
years  have  had  a  present  of  from  $250  to  $350  each  Christmas,  your 
proposed  terms  would  hardly  meet  my  requirements.  But  I  told  my 
friend  Mr.  Daggy  there  was  such  a  being  as  myself  in  existence  that 
you  might  not  he  aware  (O',  &  if  you  cannot  extend  your  views  in 
regard  to  salary,  why  there  is  ik)  harm  done. 

-Mr.  Daggy  will  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject. 

Of  cour.se,  1  wish  this  to  be  a  perfectly  personal  letter. 

With  much  respect 

I  am.  Dear  Sir 

Faithfully  yours 

-Augustus  N.  Dickens 
SO 
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I  am  n()  draft  man,  iiaving  escaped  that  position  by  the  ward  in 
which  my  residence  is  situated  having  idled  its  tpiota. 

W  hile  Charles  Dickens  was  heiiie:  applauded  to  world  fame  for 
his  “Hoz”  sketches,  his  Itrother — the  (trij^inal  “l>oz” — was  lend¬ 
ing  a  hit  of  second-hand  glamour  to  the  railroads 'of  Illinois.  An 
American  citizen  hy  choice,  he  was  corresponding  clerk  in  the 
Illinois  Central  land  department,  rivaling  any  enthusiastic  mid- 
westerner  in  his  land  fever.  W  hen  he  heard  that  there  was  a  job 
open  in  the  growing  land  department  of  the  I’urlington  and  Mis¬ 
souri  River  Railroad  in  Rurlington,  Iowa,  he  promittly  applied  for 
it  as  the  letter  above  indicates. 

The  news  of  the  position  had  come  through  a  letter  dated 
March  20,  18t)5,  from  the  Rurlington  and  Missouri  land  agent, 
Charles  1C.  Perkins,  to  Dickens'  friend  Peter  Daggy  of  the  I.  C., 
asking  if  there  was  in  the  latter  ot'tice,  “an  intelligent  fellow  .  .  . 
with  e.\perience  in  land  matters  .  .  .  who  could  better  his  condition 
hy  coming  here."  lC.\])laining  that  the  tlepartment  was  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  and,  with  the  e.xception  of  a  few  .scattered  .sales,  had  not 
yet  .started  to  disjKxse  of  its  lands.  Perkins  emphasized  the  future 
IMjssihilities  of  the  job.  d'he  agency  was  now  making  surveys  of 
its  several-hundred-thou.sand-acre  grant  in  Iowa  and  planning  a 
similar  work  in  Nebraska.  ".\  reliable  and  capable  man  is  likely  to 
find  a  .steady  place  and  promotion."’ 

Augustus  Dickens  seemed  to  till  the  hill.  “.\  gentleman  of  great 
intelligence  and  good  education,"-  he  was  familiar  with  land  prob¬ 
lems  and  modestly  wrote  that  he  had  “a  smattering  of  literary 
ability  that  might  he  useful  in  getting  up  land  pamphlets,  etc.  .  ,  . 
to  guild  [sic I  the  frame,  without  spoiling  the  picture."’’  In  spite  of 
these  (lualitications,  however,  he  was  not  hired,  fhe  reason  is  not 
clear,  since  the  answer  of  the  land  agent  Perkins  to  the  letters  of 
Dickens  and  Daggy  cannot  he  found.  The  fact  that  Dickens  died 

Hilaries  1C.  Perkins  In  Peter  Daiijiy,  .March  JO.  I^ffi5.  in  lUirliniiton  and 
.Miss<»uri  River  Kailr(;a(l  Land  Department  C  (irrespi.ndeiice.  Letter  Pile 
Xo.  3.  pp.  254-255. 

-Peter  Daggy  tn  Charles  1C.  Perkins.  .March  22,  18(t5.  in  lUirlington  and 
.Missouri  River  Railroad  Land  Deiiartment  C  (  rrespondence.  Incoming  Letter 
f  ile,  n.p. 

*L\ugustus  Dickens  to  t  harks  1C.  Perkins,  .March  22,  1865.  in  P.urlington 
and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Land  Department  (.  (irrespoiulence.  Incoming 
Letter  Pile,  n.p. 
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tlie  next  year  gives  rise  to  the  thought  that  lie  was  not  well  enough 
to  make  the  change,  or  there  may  have  been  a  disagreement  over 
salary.  At  any  rate,  the  Ihirlington  and  Missouri  land  pamphlets 
were  published  without  benefit  of  the  Dickens  “guilding.” 

Horn  in  Portsmouth,  I'.ngland,  in  Augustus  had  lived  thirty- 
four  eventful  years  before  entering  the  railroad  business  in  1860. 
A  colorful  and  varied  career  had  catapulted  him  from  service  as  a 
Hriti.sh  officer  in  the  Crimean  W  ar  to  the  editorsliip  of  the  first 
newspaper  in  Amboy,  Illinois,  a  weekly  wbich  he  established  in 
1857.  Later  he  also  tried  being  a  merchant  but  without  much 
success.^ 

In  his  personality  he  resembled  bis  brother,  Charles,  being 
happy  and  cheerful,  with  a  sense  of  humor;  although  there  was 
fourteen  years”  difference  in  the  ages  of  Charles  and  Augustus, 
there  was  a  "strong  attachment  between  them,  reminding  one  of 
that  between  David  and  Jonathan.  Damon  and  Pythias.”’’*  It  was 
in  nicknaming  his  favorite  brother  that  Charles  first  used  the  word, 
"Ho/,,””  later  to  become  famous  througbout  luirope  and  the  L’nited 
Sta’es  as  his  signature  in  the  Mornimi  Chronicle.  Lxplaining  his 
choice  of  a  pen  name  in  later  years,  he  wrote,  "Ho/  was  the  nick¬ 
name  of  a  pet  child,  a  younger  brother,  whom  1  had  dubbed  ‘Moses’ 
in  honor  of  the  Vicar  of  W  aketield,  which,  through  being  facetious¬ 
ly  iironounced  tbrough  the  nc^se  becomes  ’Hoses.”  and  being  short¬ 
ened  becomes  ‘Ho/.”  It  was  a  familiar  housebold  word  to  me  long 
before  1  was  an  author,  so  1  came  to  adopt  it.””'* 

In  later  years,  however,  the  two  brothers  became  estranged, 
file  exact  reas(»n  is  unknown,  but  .\ugu>«tus”  scm.  Hertram,  sug¬ 
gests  that  it  might  have  been  tbeir  violently  differing  opinions  on 
.America.’  .Always  an  admirer  of  the  Cnited  .States  and  its  citizens, 
.\ugustus  had  closely  followed  its  growth  long  before  he  emigrated. 
C  harles,  too.  had  been  interested  in  tliis  country  by  reason  of  a 
jiersonal  investment  in  s<»nie  southern  Illinois  swampland,  but, 
after  his  tour  from  the  .\tlantic  coast  to  the  Mississippi  River  in 

^l.i\ iiijist'iii  \\  rifilit.  “bmllKT  of  Diokiti'i  Once  .\n  luin)lo>t.“C‘,"  in  lll{noi.<t 
Central  liniBayccs'  Maaaciiir  (.\i)ril.  PM4). 

•'Kcv.  Itcrtrani  Dickens  (son  (f  .Vni’iistns ).  “Dickens  I'ainily  in  .\nierica,’’ 
Literary  Pifiest  (  l-'eh.  .t,  PMJ),  reprinted  from  lipeortlt  Herald. 
'•I.ivingston  Wrisht,  toe.  eit. 

"Kev.  liertrain  Dickens,  lac.  eit. 
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1842,  he  sharply  criticized  and  satirized  all  things  American  in  his 
Ameriean  Xotes.  “Yankees  enraged  him  .  ,  .  the  thought  of  that 
unthinkable  mass  of  millions,  every  one  of  them  saying  that 
Washington  was  the  greatest  man  on  earth  and  that  the  (Jueen 
(Victoria)  lived  in  the  Tower  of  London  rode  his  riotous  fancy 
like  a  nightmare.  His  chief  complaint  was  against  their  had 
manners.”'*  To  an  innkeeper  he  wrote.  “Americans  are  deplorably 
lacking  even  in  the  kind  of  breeding  that  well  thinking  people 
e.xpect  to  find  in  the  commonest  of  men.”*'  Our  institutions  he 
found  little  better,  “our  educational  system  he  called  ‘terrible  ;*  our 
authors  ‘literary  pirates;’  our  newspapers  were  ‘not  lit  for  scullery 
door  mats.’  Added  to  this  untlattering  i)icture  were  his  com¬ 
ments  on  some  of  the  scenery,  which  doubly  condemned  him  as  a 
heretic  by  any  booster  of  the  rich  young  nation.  Writing  for 
English  magazines  as  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  Charles  described  the 
region  around  Cairo,  Illinois,  in  which  he  had  invested,  as  “a 
flat  morass,  bestrewn  with  fallen  timber;  a  marsh  upon  w'hich  the 
good  grow'th  of  the  earth  seemed  to  have  been  wrecked  and  cast 
away,  that  from  its  decomposing  ashes  vile  and  ugly  things  might 
arise;  where  the  very  trees  took  the  aspect  of  huge  weeds,  be¬ 
gotten  of  the  slime  from  which  they  sprung;  by  the  hot  sun 
which  burned  them  up;  where  fatal  maladies  seeking  whom  they 
might  infect  came  forth  at  night  in  misty  shapes,  and  creeping 
out  upon  the  water,  haunted  them  like  spectres  until  days  where 
even  the  blessed  sun  shining  down  on  festering  elements  of  cor¬ 
ruption  and  disease  became  a  horror.”’^ 

Augustus,  being  a  “positive  person,”  e.xplains  his  son.  “could 
not  endure  graceful  criticism  or  disparaging  ridicule  regarding  the 
people  among  whom  he  had  decided  to  cast  his  U)t.”  He  hints  that 
Charles’  later  correction  of  his  views  upon  his  second  trip  to 
America  in  the  winter  of  1867-68  might  have  bridged  the  gap.  'Hiis, 
however,  was  a  year  after  .\ugustus’  death ;  thus,  the  reconciliation 

^G.  K.  Chesterton,  Cluirlcs  Du  IkCiis:  .1  Critical  Stiidv  ( .\e\v  York,  1913), 
pp.  138-139. 

'•*F.  J.  Riley,  “The  Town  That  Poisoned  Dickens,’’  Esquire,  December, 
1939,  p.  72. 

tl\V.  L.  Park,  “Romance  and  Reclamation."  in  Illinois  Central  Maqazinc 
(Januarj’,  1912). 
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must  have  been  effected  by  some  other  means.  That  Charles  was 
not  estranjied  from  his  brother’s  family  is  indicated  by  the  gift 
of  50  ])oimds  sterling  which  he  .sent  to  Bertram’s  guardian  upon 
the  death  of  .\ugustus  and  continued  to  send  annually  for  the 
short  duration  of  his  life.”’“ 

W  hen  Augustus  died  in  1<S66.  he  was  buried  in  Graceland 
cemetery  in  Chicago  in  a  grave  which  still  remains  unmarked. 
His  author-brother,  who  died  in  1870,  lies  in  W  estminster  Abbey. 

Kich.xri)  C.  ( )vEKTo.\,  b'xecutive  Assistant, 
Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company. 


The  Society  Presents  a  Casebook  in 
Business  History 

In  January  the  members  of  the  Business  Historical  Society 
will  receive  the  Casebook  in  Ameriean  Business  History,  written 
by  X.  S.  B.  (iras  and  Henrietta  M.  Larson  and  jHiblished  by 
F.  S.  Crofts  Company,  of  Xew  York.  This  book  is  presented 
to  the  members  of  the  Society  by  a  generous  friend  of  business 
education. 

'I'lie  Casebook  is  the  I'lrst  work  to  ])resent  case  material  for  use 
in  the  relatively  new  field  of  business  history.  It  is  in  a  sense  a 
companion  volume  to  Business  and  Capitalism,  by  Professor  Gras, 
which  was  distributed  to  members  in  the  ])rescnt  year.  Wliile  the 
first  volume  is  genetic  in  its  apiiroach  and  was  designed  to  show 
the  general  development  of  business  history,  the  newer  volume  is 
concerned  chiefly  with  .American  exjierience  and  is  devoted  very 
largely  to  studies  of  individual  firms  and  business  men. 

'fhe  Casebook  begins  with  Sir  'fhomas  Smythe.  a  merchant  of 
London  and  the  first  business  man  to  have  a  ])rofound  effect  on 
what  is  now  the  Cnited  States.  From  Smythe’s  Virginia  Com¬ 
pany  (which  failed  as  a  business  enterprise  but  succeeded  as  the 


*“Rev.  Bertram  Dickens,  toe.  cif. 
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founder  of  the  first  iiernianent  hhis;Hs!i  colony  in  America)  the 
hook  carries  the  story  of  American  development  down  throuj^h 
the  work  of  |(>hn  Hancock,  ((»hn  (acoh  Astor.  Jay  Cooke  v't 
('om])any.  the  Massachusetts- hirst  National  Ikmk  of  lioston,  the 
Dennison  Manufacturin'^  Company,  the  Chica.ijo,  Milwaukee, 
St.  Paul  cN  Pacillc  Railway  C  omiianv,  |.  Pier])ont  Morjj^an,  Klhert 
(jary  atid  the  Cnited  .States  .Steel  Corporation,  and  other  men 
and  enterprises,  h'or  1  Kicky  round  or  comparison  a  few  hairopean 
.studies  are  also  included,  notably  h'hn  Haw  (financier  and  specu¬ 
lator).  Pioulton  N:  Watt,  and  |(»siah  W'edywood  N-  .Sons.  Ltd. 
fhe  hook  contains  studies  of  over  thirty  individuals  or  firms  from 
the  various  jieriods  in  husiness  history. 

W  hile  empliasis  is  on  the  individual  unit,  there  is  recoynition 
of  the  fact  that  husiness  men  must  ojierate  withiti  the  settiny  in 
which  they  live.  .'Systems  of  thouyht.  forms  of  yovernment.  and 
yeneral  husiness  conditions  are  amony  the  imiiortant  laryer  in- 
tluences  which  hear  ujxMi  the  worlv  of  the  indiviilual  husiness 
man.  <  )ne  case,  “h'arly  H.conoinic  Svstems.  l''s])ecially  Mer¬ 
cantilism."  is  concerned  with  the  thouyht  and  institutions  within 
which  husiness  oi)erated  for  a  lony  time  in  the  past,  while  "Recent 
I'.conomic  .'System''"  deals  with  developments  in  our  time.  Four 
cases  on  hiisine.-'S  trends  yive  a  brief  survey  of  import.'int  factors 
inlluenciny  American  business  in  the  past  and  tentatively  .set 
forth  a  lony-tiine  pattern  of  business  behavior  that  is  siynificant. 

The  Collection  of  Business  Records  at  the 
University  of  Illinois 


file  oryani/ed  collecticni  of  husiness  records  at  the  Cniversity 
of  Illinois  was  heynn  in  XoMinher,  PfV),  wlii'ii  Dean  C.  M. 
'fhom])son  and  a  colleayue  ap]>roachecl  several  husiness  houses  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State.  In  the  short  space  of  three  years 
over  thirty-live  hundred  linns  have  been  contacted  either  personally 
or  hv  mail,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  items  have  been  collected. 
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A  wide  ran.i^e  of  material  lias  been  jj^athered,  not  only  from 
Illinois  tinns.  but  also  from  ore:anizations  which  are  national  in 
scope,  riie  collection  includes  items  ran^injj;  from  advertisements 
which  a])peared  yesterday  to  the  hooks  of  Illinois  firms  of  a 
hundred  years  ai;o.  I’.ooks  of  orijLjinal  entry  have  been  obtained 
from  elevators,  clothini;  stores,  .t^eneral  stores,  breweries,  whole¬ 
sale  groceries,  dairies,  jewelry  stores,  hardware  stores,  hanks, 
traction  companies,  and  dejiartment  stores,  .\l.so.  the  private  cor¬ 
respondence  of  lawyers,  labor  leaders,  and  others  has  been  collected. 

riie  objects  of  this  collection  are  several.  First,  we  aim  to 
pre.serve  a  part  (»f  onr  civilization  and  culture  which  in  the  past 
has  been  very  inade(|nately  preserved.  ( )nr  present-day  advertising^ 
reflects  onr  culture  just  as  much  as  the  literature,  architecture, 
and  sculpture  of  the  (Ireeks  and  Romans  reflect  the  culture  of  their 
day.  In  fact,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  business 
literature  atid  records  of  today  reflect  our  daily  life  more  com¬ 
pletely  than  a  few  mined  buildings  could  ever  do.  Second,  we 
wish  to  have  immediately  accessible  s])eciric  information  relating 
to  the  policies  and  ])ractices  of  present-day  firms  which  can  be 
used  as  illustrative  material  in  the  classroom,  fliird.  it  is  our  desire 
to  furnish  documentary  evidence  for  iiresent  and  future  husiness 
historians.  ICven  the  most  inexperienced  student  of  business  his¬ 
tory  ap])reciates  the  difliculty  of  obtaining  sufficient  evidence  from 
which  to  write  a  connected  story  or  draw  satisfactory  conclusions. 
I'ourth.  we  plan  to  have  onr  collections  in  such  form  as  to  lie 
readily  available  to  those  persons  wh(»  are  writing  theses  in  various 
liebls.  In  the  past  students  in  banking,  finance,  marketing,  and 
other  fields  have  a]>])roached  ns  with  s])lendid  subjects  for  research, 
but  these  subjects  could  not  be  attemiUed  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  assembling  even  the  known  available  information.  In  the  future 
our  collection  will  increasingly  overcome  this  difficulty. 

So  far  our  collection  has  been  available  only  to  teachers  and 
advanced  students,  since  it  is  housed  in  temporary  quarters  in  a 
number  of  jilaces.  'fhe  cataloguitig  also  is  not  complete. 

Fkki)  M.  Joxes. 

Universitv  of  Illinois. 


A  History  of  an  Industrial  City 


Holyoke,  Massachusetts:  .1  Case  History  of  the  Industrial  Revo¬ 
lution  in  America,  by  Constance  McLaui^hlin  Green.  Yale  Uni- 
'  versity  Press.  PX39. 

This  hook  can  l>e  recoinnieiuled  to  the  readers  of  The  Bulletin 
without  reservations.  As  a  tyi)e  it  is  iinif|ue.  As  the  subtitle  sug- 
ge.sts,  it  is  a  case  study  in  the  growth  of  the  American  industrial 
city.  Here  are  set  forth  the  various  jdiases  of  the  life  of  the  city 
of  TTolyoke  from  the  l«S40’s  to  the  i)resent.  Since  Holyoke’s  raison 
d’etre  was  industrial,  the  development  of  its  industries — its  textile 
mills  and  paper  mills  es])ecially — weighs  heavily  in  the  hook ;  bank¬ 
ing  and  marketing  .agencies  are  given  less  attention  than  the  mills, 
no  doubt  rightly,  for  Holyoke  is  in  those  fields  of  business  de- 
l)endent  on  other  cities,  such  as  I’oston  and  Xew  York.  There  are 
very  suggestive  chajiters  on  labor  and  labor  m.anagement;  and 
government,  religion,  schools,  and  soci.al  life  are  all  considered. 

For  its  business  historv  .alone  this  hook  can  he  recommended, 
d'hough  it  is  not  prim.arilv  a  study  in  business  administration,  it 
contains  much  on  that  suhiect.  t).articularly  (ni  the  side  of  larger 
policies.  Mrs.  Green  shows  elTectively  the  attempts  of  business 
men  to  adajit  themselves  to  changing  market  conditions,  some¬ 
times  with  good  and  sometimes  with  had  results  both  to  them¬ 
selves  .and  t«>  their  communities.  The  author  has  used  the  records 
of  some  companies,  and  she  has  drawn  intelligently  on  the  memory 
of  men  still  living. 

This  hook  would  he  very  heli)ful  in  giving  the  larger  setting  for 
.studies  (tf  individual  firms  in  Holyoke.  Raker  Tfihrary  has  a 
voluminous  collection  of  the  original  manuscript  records  of  the 
Lyman  Mills,  a  leading  Holyoke  textile  concern  which  was 
est.ahlished  in  IS.^4  and  was  li(|uid.ated  in  1927.  The  author  has 
used  these  i^apers.  and  what  she  has  found  .suggests  that  a  detailed 
study  of  them  would  yield  rich  results.  .\  hook  on  the  inside 
management  of  those  mills  would  make  a  vahuihle  companion  to 
Mrs.  Green's  volume. 


